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Paper bags dry out... 
in some sections of the country during 
winter, in other sections during summer, 
depending on the humidity. They lose some 
strength... unless protected against mois- 
ture loss. But it’s a simple matter to keep 
them from getting thirsty. Bemis Multiwall 
Specialists show you how. 


Seven Bemis Plants make millions of mul- 
tiwall paper shipping sacks, and guard the 
quality of: both the materials and con- 
struction at every step. You get the fullest 
benefit of this quality when you store and 
use the bags the right way. When you want 
multiwall information call the Bemis office 
nearest you. 


THIRSTY MULTIWALLS 
LEAD A DOG’S LIFE 
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he ew Drying and Storage Plant at Noralyn Phosphate Mine 












Larger tonnages of high grade phosphate than ever before are 
now available from International’s Florida mines as a result of 
the completion of new drying and storage facilities at the new 
Noralyn Mine. 


Phosphate from the Noralyn Washer and Flotation Plant is 
catried by overhead belt conveyors and distributed by grades on 
wet storage. From an underground tunnel, selected material is 

G. AM conveyed to the drying: plant shown in the photo at upper right 
aternationnl, where it is dried to standard specifications. It is then conveyed 
\eeuss/ to the storage silos shown in the lower left photo where it is 


lataiaiaiaaae loaded automatically into rail cars. 


The modern new drying and storage plant at Noralyn Mine 
will increase production capacity, speed deliveries, and improve 
service to buyers of International’s Florida Phosphate for agri- 
cultural and industrial markets, domestic and foreign. 


Tennessee Phosphate ALL COMMERCIAL GRAD ES Florida Pebble Phosphate 








NTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio = No. Weymouth, Mass., 
Soda, Cyanamid y Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. _—_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


i Buffalo, N. Y. Fulton, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
hos Herp oa — _— —— Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
ee - ae Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 


Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Searsport, Maine 

grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 


FACTORIES 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich." Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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¢ Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, Cotton 
and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 









Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Souin7 
Louisville, Ky. \" tia 
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Cable Address “SCHMUTZ"’—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bogs 


Topail 
‘opm 
Burlap Bags 


put this expert 
on your payroll oe 





Chase Sox- 


...at-no extra cost! fi \ fl = 


Chose Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business . . . in terms of good looks, 
eficiency,andeconomyt i (ak$w$l 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 

Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 


COTTON BAGS — ALL SIZES 


Chase Lined Chase Chase Liners— 
and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


A S E ss A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «* ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEA * ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « (HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK, 
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Fertilizer Progress in Bizonal Germany 


By K. D. JACOB* anp RALPH W. CUMMINGS** 


(Continued from the issue of April 2, 1949) 


Prior to the currency reform in June, 1948 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, was in short 
supply throughout the fertilizer industry and 
most of the related industries. A principal 
cause of the shortage was the generally low 
efficiency of labor (about 50% of the prewar 
level) resulting in part from the entirely in- 
adequate supply of food. Other factors in- 
cluded shortage of clothing, shoes, other ne- 
cessities, and work incentives of all kinds; 
the low wages prevailing in the fertilizer in- 
dustry and the heavy or disagreeable nature 
of much of the work; and the universal lack 
of adequate housing facilities. The currency 
reform has helped the labor situation (1) by 
forcing nonessential employees from _ the 
padded payrolls of certain industries and 
organizations, (2) by reducing the number of 
persons engaged in black-market activities, 
and (3) by bringing larger quantities of con- 
sumer goods on the open market. 

Rehabilitation and operation of fertilizer 
plants has been hampered by shortages of 
practically all kinds of equipment and mate- 
rials. The currency reform and the European 
recovery program have resulted in much im- 
provement in this situation. Electric power 
continues, however, to be a limiting factor in 
a number of instances. 

*Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. 
Maryland 

**North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Production and Supplies 

With the possible exception of nitrogen the 
prewar manufacture of fertilizers in Bizonal 
Germany exceeded the consumption of such 
materials in the area (42, 43, 44)®. Subse- 
quently, the production has been greatly re- 
duced by damage to plants; shortages of 
repair and building materials, equipment; 
power, transportation, and labor; insufficient 
supplies of coal, certain other raw materials, 
and necessary chemicals; large decreases in 
manufacture of coke and steel; and by other 
factors. As previously pointed out, rehabili- 
tation of the industry and its enlargement 
td meet the expanded fertilizer requirements 
of the Bizone is of major importance to the 
German food supply and to the establishment 
of a sound economy in the country. The 
Military Government is concentrating atten- 
tion on the problem and considerable progress 
has been made in the past two years. 

As of April, 1948 it was estimated that 
production of fertilizer, especially phosphate, 
would not reach a level sufficient fully to 
meet the requirements until some time after 
1951 (Table 1, Fig. 3). Subsequent develop- 
ments indicate, however, that the situation 
will likely improve more rapidly than was 
then anticipated, so that the realized produc- 


6The numerous reports issued by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, on 
German fertilizers and closely related subjects include 
several (5, 6, 10. 34, 46, 51, 62, 70,72, 77, 78) that are 
not referred to elsewhere in this paper. 
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tions may exceed the forecasts given in this 
paper. 

The productions of nitrogen, P,O;, and 
K,0 for fertilizer in 1947-1948 are estimated 
to have amounted to 165,000, 125,000, and 
410,000 tons, respectively, corresponding to 
increases of 32, 29, and 39 per cent over the 
respective productions in 1946-1947, and to 
230, 198, and 109 per cent over those in 
1945-1946. The 1947-1948 production of 
nitrogen fertilizer amounted to about 52 per 
cent of .the requirement, as compared with 
71 per cent for K,O and only 35 per cent for 
P,O;. If the production programs for the 
later years are realized the proportionate ful- 
fillment of the requirements will gradually 
increase and in 1950-1951 it will reach 85 
per cent for nitrogen, 60 per cent for P,Os, 
and nearly 94 per cent for K,O. 

In 1947-1948 the productions of nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash amounted to about 68 
to 76 per cent of the estimated plant capaci- 
ties for these materials (Table I, Fig. 3). 
Subsequently, the expected annual produc- 
tions represent increasingly higher propor- 
tions of the capacities and they reach 87 to 
90 per cent in 1950-1951. It will be noted, 
however, that with the exception of potash 
in 1950-1951, operation of the plants at 100 
per cent of the capacity figures would not 
supply the indicated fertilizer requirements of 
the Bizone. 

As previously mentioned the inadequate 
production of fertilizers in the Bizone has 
been supplemented by imports from other 
European countries and the United States. 
Imports of nitrogen in 1947-1948 totaled 
about 77,000 tons, and comprised shipments 
from the United States, Austria, United King- 
dom, and Chile. In the same year, imports 
of P.O; amounted to about 81,000 tons, 
chiefly from Luxemburg (basic slag) and Bel- 
gium (superphosphates). Despite the fact 
that the production has been considerably be- 
low the domestic requirement, some potash 
has been exported from the Bizone in each 
of the postwar years. With one exception 
(10,000 tons of potassium sulfate to the 
United States in 1947) these shipments have 
gone to nearby European countries. Under 
an exchange arrangement the Bizone ob- 
tained 12,900 tons of K.O from the Soviet 
Zone in 1947-1948. 


Nitrogen 
The Bizonal production of nitrogen ferti- 
lizers is derived from three sources—cyan- 
amide, byproduct ammonia, and _ synthetic 
ammonia—among which synthetic ammonia 
is by far the most important. The synthetic 


ammonia primary plants, the synthetic am- 
monia fixation plants, and the cyanamide 
plants are listed in Table II, while Table III 
gives the plant capacity and production of 
the various types and sources of nitrogen 


‘expected in the fiscal years 1947-1948 to 


1950-1951. The estimated nitrogen produc- 
tion by end-use is shown in Table IV. 

Cyanamide. The two plants for production 
of cyanamide (Table II), both of which are 
now in relatively good condition, had a pre- 
war total capacity of about 74,000 tons of 
nitrogen annually (Knapsack 24,000, Trost- 
berg 50,000). For 1947-1948 the total ca- 
pacity is estimated at 60,000 tons of nitrogen 
(Knapsack 20,000, Trostberg 40,000). No 
further increase in capacity is planned for 
Knapsack, but the practical operating ca- 
pacity at Trostberg is expected to be raised 
to 50,000 tons in 1948-1949. The facilities 
and processes for production and handling 
of carbide and cyanamide at these plants and 
elsewhere in Germany are described in several 
reports (7, 15, 19, 20, 24, 59, 64). 

TABLE II. NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
FACILITIES IN THE BIZONE! 


Company 


Location of Plant 


Synthetic Ammonia, Primary Nitrogen 
Bergwerke Gesellschaft 
Hibernia A. G,........- 
Gewerkschaft Ewald. . 
Gewerkschaft Victor. 


Wanne-Eickel, Westfalen 

Herten, Westfalen 

Castrop-Rauxel, West- 
falen 

Oberhausen-Holten, 
Rhein Provinz 


Ruhr-Chemie A. G..... 


Union Rheinische Braun- 
kohlen Kraftstoffe A. 
5.2 ore Wesseling, Rhein Provinz 


Calcium Cyanamide 
Siiddeutsche Kalkstick- 
stoffwerke A. G........  Trostberg, Bayern 
A. G. fiir Stickstoffdiinger Knapsack, Rhein Provinz 


Ammonia Fixation*® 
Bergwerke Gesellschaft 
Hibernia A. G........ 
Chemische Fabrik Kalk 
Cir Gt oy: See 
Gewerkschaft Victor. 


Wanne-Eickel, Westfalen 


K6ln-Kalk, Rhein Provinz 
Castrop-Rauxel, West- 
falen 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. Hdéchst, Hessen 
Ruhr-Chemie A. G.. .. Oberhausen-Holten, Rhein 
Provinz 
4 Langelsheim and Embsen 
1In addition to the listed facilities, byproduct am- 
monia is produced by numerous coke ovens, almost 
entirely in the Ruhr. Also, small quantities of am- 
monia are produced by a number of city gas plants. 
2Formerly a synthetic gasoline plant; commenced 
production of ammonia in September, 1947. 
3Exclusive of byproduct-ammonia fixation. 
‘Two concentrated nitric acid plants scheduled to 
commence production of fertilizer in the year ending 
June 30, 1950. 
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The facilities for carbide production at 
Knapsack were damaged during the war, but 
repairs are well in progress. While the present 
capacity for cyanamide is estimated at 20,000 
tons of nitrogen annually, the production in 
1947-1948 was only about 2,200 tons, and 
the annual output is scheduled to remain at 


TABLE III. PLANT CAPACITY AND PRODUC- 
TION OF TYPES OF NITROGEN IN 
THE BIZONE 


Production, 
Fiscal Capacity,? % ot 
Year! Tons N Tons N Capacity 





Synthetic Ammonia, Primary Nitrogen® 


| ee 197,000 126,000 64.0 
1948-49........ 248,000 179,000 i2.2 
1949-50... ....... 278,000 230,000 82.7 
1950-51 308,000 280,000 90.9 
Cyanamide* 
1947-48........ 60,000 30,000 50.0 
1948-49........ 70,000 41,000 58 .6 
1949-50........ 70,000 45,000 64.3 
1950-51... 2. se 70,000 45,000 64.3 
Byproduct Ammonia® 
1947-48........ 637,000 37,000 100 
1948-49........ 650,000 50,000 100 
1949-50........ 665,000 65,000 100 
ibis USS) ee ear 670, 000 70,000 100 
Fixation of Synthetic Ammonia* 
1947-48........ 146,000 8 98,000 67.1 
1948-49........ 174,000 139,000 79.9 
1949-50........ 204,000 180,000 88.2 
1950-51 2.5 6s 252,000 225,000 89.3 
Total Nitrogen® 
1947-48........ 294,000 193,000 65.6 
1948-49........ 368,000 270,000 73.4 
1949-50........ 413,000 340,000 82.3 
1950-51... ... 24. 448,000 395,000 88.2 


Total Fertilizer Nitrogen*® 


1947-48........ 243,000 165,000 67.9 
1948-49........ 294,000 230,000 78.2 
i | a 339,000 290,000 85.5 
1950-51 2. Jas. 392,000 340,000 86.7 


‘Ending June 30. 

*Output capacity. Allowance is made for shutdown 
for repairs, replacement of equipment, and other nor- 
mal interruptions to operation. 

‘Including ammonia for technica! and industrial uses, 

4All for fertilizer. Only small quantities of cyan- 
amide are used for other purposes. 

‘From coke ovens only. Additional small quantities 
are produced by city gas works. 

‘Estimated production, all in form of ammonium 
sulfate for fertilizer. 

7All for fertilizer. It is estimated that about 10% 
of the input nitrogen is lost during handling of am- 
monia and its conversion into fertilizer compounds. 

‘Includes about 2,700 tons of nitrogen fixed from 
synthetic ammonia produced at Oppau, French Zone. 

Synthetic ammonia, cyanamide, and byproduct 
ammonia. 

10Cyanamide, byproduct ammonia, and fixation of 
synthetic ammonia. 





some 2,000 tons through 1950-1951. This is 
because of the pressing need for carbide for 
other purposes, principally manufacture of 
acetylene for cutting and welding, together 
with the plant’s high over-all requirement of 
coal for cyanamide production. At this 
plant, electric power for carbide manufacture 
is generated by means of brown coal from a 
local deposit. In addition to the intermittent 
process, Knapsack has facilities, perhaps 
unique, for continuous production of cyan- 
amide by means of rotary furnaces (15, 24, 
59). The continuous process, installed in 
1935-1936, is said to have presented no se- 
rious operating difficulties. It is reported to 





Nitric Acid Absorption Towers. Osterreich- 
ische Stickstoffwerke A. G., Linz, Austria. 
Summer, 1947 


be more economical of raw materials, labor, 
time, and factory space and to produce higher 
grade cyanamide than the intermittent 
process. 

The carbide supply for Trostberg, one of 
the oldest cyanamide plants in Europe, is 
manufactured at Hart by means of hydro- 
electric power. As compensating thermal- 
electric power is not available in the lo- 
cality, production of cyanamide is subject to 


TABLE IV. BIZONAL PRODUCTION OF 
NITROGEN BY END-USE 


Tons N in Fiscal Year! 
1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 





Total produc- 


tion........ 193,000 270,000 340,000 395,000 
Industrial and 

technical.... 20,000 25,000 30,000 30,000 
ERE ons 2 wees 8,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 
Finished fer- 

TNZEM <5 3165,000 230,000 290,000 340,000 





1Ending June 30. 

2Loss (10%) during handling of synthetic ammonia 
and its conversion into fertilizer compounds. 

3Includes about 2,700 tons of nitrogen fixed from 
synthetic ammonia produced at Oppau, French Zone 
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shortage of electricity during periods of low 
water. Thus, the output of cyanamide at 
this plant was greatly curtailed by the serious 
drought that prevailed throughout western 
Europe in 1947. Operations at both Trost- 
berg and Knapsack have been handicapped by 
shortage of lime. 


Byproduct Ammonia. Prior to the war 
some 90,000 to 100,000 tons of nitrogen as 
byproduct ammonia from coke ovens were 
obtained annually from more than 100 plants 
in the Bizone, almost entirely in the Ruhr. 
The production of such nitrogen is estimated 
at 37,000 and 70,000 tons for the fiscal years 
1947-1948 and 1950-1951, respectively (Table 
III). In addition to coke-oven ammonia, 
there is a small output (probably less than 
2,000 tons of nitrogen annually) of byproduct 
ammonia from city gas works. Byproduct 
ammonia is fixed at the coke plants in the 
form of ammonium sulfate, practically all of 
which is used as fertilizer. The plants have 
high priority on sulfuric acid for this pur- 
pose, and at present they are being supplied 
with sufficient acid to satisfy their needs. 
Recovery of byproduct ammonia in Germany 
is discussed in two reports by British inves- 
tigators (8, 40). 


Synthetic Ammonia. The Bizone has five 
synthetic ammonia plants, of which four are 
in the Ruhr area and were producing am- 
monia before the war (Table II). The fifth, 
located at Wesseling, south of K6ln, was 
formerly a synthetic gasoline plant. All of 
the plants, especially Victor (88) and Ruhr- 
Chemie, were damaged during the war. 
Some 4,000 bombs are said to have been 
dropped in the area occupied by Ruhr- 
Chemie, while the Victor plant is reported to 
have received 400 to 500 bombs during two 
raids in September and November, 1944. 
Both plants resumed operation on a small 
scale in the spring of 1946. The total ca- 
pacity of the four Ruhr plants before war 
damage is variously estimated at 190,000 to 
265,000 tons of primary nitrogen annually. 
Data obtained by the writers in conversations 
with plant officials and other informed per- 
sons indicate, however, that the capacity be- 
fore damage was actually about 220,000 
tons. This compares with a programmed 
capacity of 152,000 tons for the four plants 
in 1947-1948 and 188,000 tons in 1950-1951. 
All of the Ruhr plants are old. Much of the 
equipment now in operation is inefficient and 
no small part of it is running on borrowed 
time. Early replacement of such equipment 
is essential to achievement of the production 


goals, as indicated by the fact that the am- 
monia plant of Ruhr-Chemie was shut down 
for some time by the explosion of an am- 
monia-synthetic unit in late April, 1948. 
Germany’s synthesis ammonia and nitric acid 
industries are discussed in a number of re- 
ports (11, 13, 25, 31, 32, 35, 39, 40, 41, 49, 
64, 87, 88). 

The Wesseling plant is especially impor- 
tant to the synthetic ammonia program. The 
planned capacity for 1950-1951 is 120,000 
tons of nitrogen or 39 per cent of the total 
Bizonal capacity for nitrogen as synthetic 
ammonia. The plant, originally built for 
production of synthetic gasoline, was com- 
pleted in 1941 and heavily bombed in 1944, 
Conversion of the plant to ammonia manu- 
facture was undertaken about the middle of 


War Damage at Fertilizer Plant of I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Ludwigshafen-Oppau. 
April, 1948 


1947. The first production of ammonia was in 
September, 1947 and the output in April, 
1948 was at the rate of about 17,000 tons of 
nitrogen annually. Power is generated from 
raw brown coal from a nearby (18 kilometers) 
deposit, and hydrogen is produced with brown 
coal briquettes. There are eight synthesis 
units, of which four are scheduled for am- 
monia production and one for methanol. The 
rated capacity of each ammonia unit is 
30,000 tons of nitrogen per year. The ca- 
pacity of the methanol unit is 100 tons per 
day. Currently, two units have been con- 
verted for ammonia production and one for 
methanol. Wesseling has no facilities for con- 
verting ammonia into fertilizer compounds, 
and installation of such facilities is not 
planned. At present the ammonia is shipped 
to Héchst for conversion, and Héchst will 
continue to handle most if not all of the 
output. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Kressler to Direct Chase Bag 
Company Detroit Office 


J. F. Kressler, former sales representative 
of Chase Bag Company’s Cincinnati office, 
has been transferred to Detroit where he will 
direct the operations of that office, according 
to an announcement made by R. N. Conners, 
Chase Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager. Mr. Kressler joined the company’s 
sales force shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Toledo in 1937. He served 
in the Army Air Corps during World War II. 


Wood Named Vice-President of 
Plant Food Corporation 


The recent promotion of W. R. Wood to 
the position of Vice-President in.charge of 
sales consolidates the fertilizer and insec- 
ticide departments of Plant Food Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

To facilitate this consolidation, a new plant 
is being installed at 3707-11 Medford Street, 
Los Angeles. This move is motivated by the 
company’s desire to offer better service to 
their customers by making it possible for 
them to pick up split loads of fertilizer and 
insecticides. The addition of this plant gives 


Plant Food Corporation a total of four manu- 
facturing units, located at Rocky Ford and 
Greeley, Colorado, and at Bakersfield and Los 
Angeles, California. 


Well-known in the agricultural chemical 
industry, W. R. Wood has been connected 
with the manufacture and sale of insecticides 
for the past 17 years, and joined Plant Food 
Corporation in 1945 as manager of the com- 
pany’s new insecticide division. 


New Universal Vibrating Screen 
Catalog 


The Universal Vibrating Screen Co., of 
Racine, Wisc., has recently issued a new 32 
page catalog on their line of vibrating screens 
which are used in the production of fertilizers, 
agricultural lime, stone, gravel and a variety 
of materials ranging in size from two and 
one-half inches to 100 mesh. The Universal 
Screen is noted for its simplified design and 
construction which permits it to be adapted 
into a great variety of processing systems. 

The vibrating mechanism operates with 
a minimum of noise, imparting. an oval 
movement of a little more than one-eighth 
inch in height to the upper frame, at a speed 
of 1800 per minute. This enables it to give 
maximum production with either dry or 
moist material. 

The screens come in 30 and 42 inch widths, 
with lengths up to 96 inches. The 42 inch 
screens are made in both single and double 
deck styles. A copy of the new catalog, No 
109, can be obtained by writing to the com- 
pany’s offices at Racine, Wisc. 


Members of N. F. A. Board of Directors at the spring meeting at Tampa, Florida: Seated, 
Moultrie J. Clement, Weller Noble, Maurice H. Lockwood, A. W. Weaver, Walter E. Meeken, 
E. S. Russell, J. E. Totman, C. T. Prindeville, Russell Coleman, Ray King, D. S. Murph, and 


C. D. Shallenberger. 


Standing, E. A. Geoghegan, H. A. Parker, M. S. Hodgson, H. B. Fultz, 


Louis Ware, J. H. Owens, A. A. Schultz, L. D. Hand, M. G. Field, C. R. Martin, F. N. Bridgers, 
John E. Powell, L. Graham Campbell, S. F. ee John A. Miller, A. W. Higgins, and J. A. 
Chucka’ 
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Administration Farm Program 
Proposes Radical Changes 


The long range farm price support pro- 
gram of the Administration was presented 
to the Agricultural Committees of the House 
and Senate on April 7th by Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan. The principal feature 
of the plan, and the one which will un- 
doubtedly arouse the most criticism, has to 
do with the support for perishable and non- 
storable crops, which make up about 75 per 
cent of farm marketings. Under the new plan 
the government would not interfere with 
price movements by purchasing surplus por- 
tions of crops such as potatoes and thus 
keeping the general market price at pre- 
determined levels. Instead, the former would 
sell his crop for what it might bring at the 
current market. If this was below a level 
which had been computed as a minimum in- 
come standard, the government would re- 
imburse the farmer for this difference. 

This plan has the advantage of lowering 
prices for the consumer; on the other hand, 
it relieves the farmer of the responsibility 
for helping to maintain an orderly market, 
in view of the fact that, no matter what the 
market price is, the government must make 
up the difference. The resulting bill to the 
tax payers would consequently be very much 
higher than it is under the present program. 

The present system of loan price support 
for the storable crops—corn, wheat and other 
grains, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, soybeans, 
flaxseed, dry beans and peas, wool—would 
be retained but a new means of determining 
the support price would be provided. 

The new plan would set up a total farm 
income goal designed to assure agriculture 
at least as much buying power as it had in 
the first ten years of the previous twelve- 
year period. After this determination, the 
program then would determine a correspond- 
ing schedule of commodity price or return 
guarantees. The guarantee for an individual 
product would be determined by multiplying 
the average price of a commodity during 
the ten years immediately preceding by the 
ratio of (1) the minimum income goal, (2) 
the actual average level of cash receipts from 
farm marketing during these same ten years. 

Under this plan, the minimum income goal 
for 1950 would be $26,234,000,000. This is 
arrived at by taking the average annual 
purchasing power of cash receipts for the 
ten years 1939-48, amounting to $18,218,- 
000,000 and multiplying it by the March 
15 parity index of 1.44. In relation to the 
average cash receipts of $20,980,000,000 for 
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the ten years 1940-49 an adjustment factor 
of 1.25 is arrived at, being the ratio of the 
average cash receipts to the minimum income 
standard. j 

A feature of the program is the ceiling 
of $25,000 set on the amount of production 
protected by price support for any individual 
farmer. Provision would also be made for 
cooperation in the soil conservation program, 
as well as for marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments. 

Secretary Brannan presented the program 
in outline only. When specific legislation is 
introduced in Congress, it will undoubtedly 
reflect the reactions which have been created 
in farm circles Ly this proposal. 





Changes in Mathieson Operating 
Personnel 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation has made 
several changes in operating management due 
to the increase in the number of plants result- 
ing from recent acquisitions. On March 
31st, the directors appointed Dr. Carl F. 
Prutton vice-president-director of operations 
of all the company’s plants and Arthur T. 
Bennett, vice-president, was placed in charge 
of the eight plants acquired from Southern 
Acid and Sulphur Company. R. B. Worthy 
and J. F. Newell were named vice-presidents. 

Thomas S. Nichols, president of the com- 
pany, announced that Dr. Prutton, who 
joined Mathieson last year as director of 
research, will have charge of research and 
supervise operations of all the company’s 
plants including those recently acquired. His 
headquarters will be in the Mathieson New 
York offices. Mr. Bennett will have his 
headquarters in Houston. Mr. Worthy will 
be in charge of the plants acquired from 
Standard Wholesale Phosphate and Acid 
Works as well as the Saltville, Va., plant, of 
which he has been manager. Mr. Newell 
remains at Lake Charles, La., where he has 
been in charge of the alkali and ammonia 
plants. 

Before joining Mathieson in 1948, Dr. 
Prutton was head of the Department of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering at 
Case School of Applied Science, a consultant 
to a number of chemical companies and, from 
1942 to 1944, Chief of the Process Develop- 
ment Branch of the Office of Rubber Director 
and consultant to the War Production Board. 
He is the author of many scientific papers in 
the fields of chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, holds many patents, and is a member of 


numerous scientific organizations. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the Case School and his Ph.D. at 
Western Reserve University. 

Mr. Bennett joined Mathieson as a tech- 
nical assistant in 1933. Subsequently he 
served as superintendent of the soda ash 
department at the Lake Charles plant, as 
assistant-manager at the Saltville plant, as- 
sistant director of operations in New York, 
manager of operations, and in 1946 was made 
vice-president-manager of operations. A 
native of Saltville, he obtained his education 
at Cass Technical School in Detroit, Mich., 
Detroit University and Syracuse University. 
He is a member of the Engineers Club. 

Born in South Dakota, Mr. Worthy has 
been with Mathieson since 1925. Starting as 
an assistant engineer at the Saltville plant, 
he held successive posts at the plant as general 





Arthur T. Bennett 


Carl F. Prutton 


superintendent, head of the engineering de- 
partment, assistant manager, acting manager 
and in 1943, was made manager of the Salt- 
ville operations. He is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and the 
Engineers Club. 

Mr. Newell is a native of Michigan and 
received his B.S. and M.E. degrees from the 
University of Michigan. He came to Mathie- 
son in 1931, after several years with other 
chemical companies, to become general super- 
intendent of the Saltville plant. In 1939, he 
was named assistant manager of the Niagra 
Falls plant and in 1944 became manager of 
the Lake Charles operations. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society. 
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U. S. D. A. Appropriation 
Increased 

The Appropriations Committee of the U. S. 
House of Representatives has recommended 
direct appropriations totaling $701,122,000 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
1950 fiscal year. This is 22 per cent above the 
current year’s appropriation but is $25 mil- 
lion less than the amount recommended by 
the Budget Bureau. 

Included in the bill were $19,000,000 for 
continuing studies under the research and 
marketing act of 1946, an increase of $5,150,- 
000 over the current year’s funds. For the 
bureau of plant industry, soils and agri- 
cultural engineering the committee allotted 
$8,022,000, including $1,900,000 for work on 
soils, fertilizers and irrigation. The bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine was al- 
lowed $10,398,000, including $2,993,000 for 
insect investigation and $3,364,000 for insect 
and plant disease control. The bureau of 
agricultural and industrial chemistry was 
provided with $5,653,000. 


Carswell and Vayo Elected Vice- 
Presidents of St. Regis. Paper Co. 


Following a meeting of directors of St. 
Regis Paper Company on April 8th, an- 
nouncement was made of the election of Arch 
Carswell and R. L. Vayo as vice-presidents. 

Mr. Carswell, who joined the company in 
1928, became general sales manager of the 
company’s Multiwall Bag Division, with 
headquarters in New York, early in 1948. 
Prior to that he had been Pacific Coast 
manager of the Multiwall Bag Division. Mr. 
Carswell will continue in charge of sales for 
the division. 

Mr. Vayo, who joined the company in 
September 1945, to take charge of pulp sales, 
had previously been manager of the Foreign 


Department of Brown Company and Brown 
Corporation. He was named to the War 
Production Board in May 1942, serving as 
Chief of the Lend-Lease Division of the 
Allocation Office, of the Forests Products 
Bureau until July 1943, when he re-joined 
the Brown Company in New York. In 
March 1943, he was recalled to the W. P. B. 
as a ‘“‘dollar-a-year man.”’ Mr. Vayo will now 
direct sales of Kraft paper and board as well 
as pulp. 

February Sulphate of Ammonia 

While the total output of by-product 
sulphate of ammonia during February showed 
a decline from the January figures, this drop 
is due solely to the shorter month. In fact, 
according to the figures of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, the output per day showed a slight 
increase during February. Shipments totaled 
76,267 tons during the month, compared with 
a production of 71,951 tons, leaving stocks on 
hand at producing plants of only 21,041 tons, 
which is the lowest figure for quite some time. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
From 
By-pro- Purchased Ammonia 
duct Am- Ammonia Liquor 
monia 
Production Tons Tons Tons NH; 
Feb., 1949 
Jan., 
Feb., 
Jan.-Feb., 1949... 
Jan.-Feb., 1948... 
Shipments 
Feb., 1949 
Jan., 
Feb., 1948 
Stocks on hand 
Feb. 28, 1949.... 
Jan. 31, 1949..... 
Feb. 29, 1948. ... 





1,965 
2,156 
1,990 
4,121 
4,084 


3,936 
4,327 
2,104 
8,263 
4,361 


4,028 
4,107 
2,104 


142,005 
139,291 


72,239 
73,494 
66,373 


21,041* 695 
24,705* 625 
31,988* 926 


1,342 
1,666 
1,988 


*Includes stocks from by-product and purchased 
ammonia. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW 


YORK 


No Price Changes on Chemical Nitrogen but Supply Limited, Less By-Product Sulphate of Ammonia 
Expected Next Season. Feed Manufacturers Taking Available Organics. Superphosphate in Good 


Supply with Production Adequate. 


Potash Shipments on Schedule but No Further Foreign 


Shipments Reported 


Exclusive Corr di 


Sa 





New York, April 13, 1949. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Demand continued excellent from various 
directions and no price changes were reported. 
Some authorities think that steel production 
may decline during the second half of 1949 
with the result that there may be less material 
for sale. 

Nitrate of Soda 

Shipments continued good for this material 
but in some sections a shortage is looked for 
when used for top dressing. Domestic pro- 
duction is said to have been increased. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
There was a good demand from all sec- 
tions for ammonium nitrate and no price 
changes reported. Some producers were 
slightly behind on deliveries. 
Nitrogenous Tankage 
Few trades are reported as most buyers 
are under contract for their season’s supplies. 
The market is generally quoted at $3.50 to 
$4.00 per unit of ammonia ($4.25 to $4.86 
per unit N) according to shipping point. 


Castor Pomace 
While producers were sold up for nearby 
positions, the demand was not too heavy as 
most buyers were already under contract. 
Production of this material is said to be 
slowing down. 
Organics 
While fertilizer interest in organic fertilizer 
materials was rather limited for prompt ship- 
ment, feed buyers picked up available offer- 
ings of tankage and blood at steady prices 
with last sales made around $8.00 per unit 
of ammonia ($9.72 per unit N) f.o.b. shipping 
points. Producers were well sold up. Soybean 
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meal firmed up considerably for prompt 
shipment and last sales were made at $61.00 
per net ton, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill. Linseed meal, 
on the other hand, was rather weak in price 
and sold down to $60.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, bulk basis. Cottonseed meal 
was slightly firmer with most sales being made 
to the feed trade and fertilizer people showing 
little interest. 
Fish Meal 

Material for quick shipment was hard to 
locate and sales were made as high as $3.00 
per unit of protein, f.o.b. shipping points. No 
new sales of fish scrap were reported as 
fishermen decided in most cases to await the 
coming catch and see some actual production 
figures before making further sales. 


Bone Meal 

This material stands out as the scarcest 
item on the list. Practically no material is 
available at any point and buyers have been 
forced to use what they have on hand spar- 
ingly. No great relief is looked for at the end 
of this season, due to the curtailed production 
and large demand. 


Hoof Meal 
Offerings are limited and demand fairly 
good. Several industrial buyers have been 
picking up available supplies, with last sales 
reported around $7.00 per unit of ammonia 
($8.51 per unit N). 


Superphosphate 

This material was in good supply and no 
shortage reported. At this same time last 
year a decided shortage was reported and 
manufacturers were unable to keep up with 
the demand. A surplus is looked for during 
the summer months unless production is cut. 
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Potash 
Shipments continued on old contracts to 
manufacturers and all the April material was 
quickly sold when tendered recently. No 
foreign material arrived and the price of the 
foreign material is getting pretty high for 
domestic consumers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Some Re-Sales of 


Materials Demand Quiet. 
De- 


Sulphate of Ammonia at Advanced Prices. 
mand for Superphosphate Improving 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1949. 


The general demand for raw materials is 
very quiet. Chemical nitrogen is still re- 
quired in some sections, and resale offerings 
are more plentiful with prices lower than they 
have been. Prices of urea compounds and 
ammonia liquor have been advanced by the 
producers. Blood and tankage are consider- 
ably stronger. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand iis still 
sufficiently strong to keep up with production, 
and while some producers are reported behind 
in their deliveries, there have been resale 
offerings at $60.00 to $65.00 per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda.—There is sufficient demand 
to keep the market in tight position, although 
domestic production is reported to have in- 
creased substantially. Resale offerings are 
now more frequent. 


Castor Pomace.—Shipments continue against 
contracts. Recent offerings at $21.00 per ton 
for current delivery have been withdrawn. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Blood and tankage 
have gained considerable strength and market 


now is $8.00 to $8.25 per unit of ammonia 
($9.72 to $10.02 per unit N). Trading, how- 
ever, is light. Bone meal continues exceed- 
ingly scarce with entire production virtually 
under contract. 


Fish Scrap.—Spot material is almost un- 
obtainable, but there have been quotations 
at $185.00 to $190.00 per ton for 60 per cent 
meal. For later delivery, meal is offered at 
$130.00 to $140.00, with scrap at $120.00 to 
$130.00 per ton. 


Phosphate Rock.—The supply is now amply 
sufficient to meet all demands and the move- 
ment to acidulators shows satisfactory im- 
provement. 


Superphosphate.—The general demand is 
quite good with slight shortages reported in 
some areas. Production on the whole is less 
than last year and there is no pressure to sell 
for current delivery. 


Potash.—Production is definitely increased 
and shipments continue to move regularly 
against commitments. The demand has 
eased up considerably. 


CHICAGO 


By-Product Ammoniate Market Firm. Little 
Advance Buying but Ample Market for Current 
Production 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 


Cuicaco, April 11, 1949. 

The midwest market on animal ammoniates 
continues in a very firm position. Present 
supply and demand position is fairly well 
balanced, with- producers finding very little 
difficulty in keeping their production sold up 
for nearby delivery. There is still a reluctance 
on the part of buyers to make any long range 
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Att rrona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 























Three Elephant Vat 
Borax nt 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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commitments, but steady demand keeps the 
material from accumulating in the hands of 
sellers. 

Digester tankage is slightly lower than 
meat scraps which is rather unusual as the 
reverse is generally the case. Tankage is 
selling at $100 to $110 per ton sacked and 
meat scraps at $110 to $115 per ton, both 
f.o.b shipping points. Dry rendered tankage 
is strong at $2.05 per unit of protein delivered 
nearby destinations or $2.00 per unit, f.o.b. 
shipping points. Wet rendered tankage is 
quoted $8.00 to $8.25 per unit of ammonia 
($9.72 to $10.02 per unit N), delivered and 
dried blood last sold at $8.00 per unit ($9.72 
per unit N). Steamed bone meal, 65 per cent 
B.P.L., is nominal at $75 per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago, bagged, and raw bone meal $65 to 
$70 per ton. 


CHARLESTON 


Shipments of Fertilizers Tapering off in South- 
east. Few Materials Contracts for Next Season 
Placed. More Potash Reported 


Exclusive Correspond to “The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, April 11, 1949. 

The movement of fertilizers to the farms 
in the southeast is expected to come to an 
end in the next few weeks. Most fertilizer 
manufacturers are concerned with determin- 
ing the outcome of the present season’s 
operations and are only buying spot material 
to finish out the season. 

Organics.—Interest in nearby shipment 
organics is exceedingly slack and fertilizer 
manufacturers generally wish to see the out- 
come of the present season before making 
purchases for fall and spring shipment. Some 
summer shipment organics have been sold, 
however, but producers are reluctant to 
quote fall and spring. Prompt nitrogenous 
tankage is obtainable at $3.00 to $4.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($3.64 to $4.86 per unit N), 
in bulk, f.o.b. production points. 

Castor Pomace.—Although some summer 
shipment castor pomace has been sold at 
around $21.00 per ton in bags, f.o.b. north- 
eastern shipping points, producers generally 
are unwilling to offer for fall and spring. 
Movement now is against current contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The market around 
New York is approximately $8.25 per unit of 
ammonia ($10.02 per unit N), in bulk with the 
Chicago market at around $8.00 ($9.72 per 
unit N), with demand rather inactive. 

Potash.—1948 imports totaled 35,604 tons 
of muriate of potash. Movement of domestic 
potash, due to increased production at two 





plants, has been in substantial quantity 
recently. Demand remains steady and prices 
unchanged. 

Phosphate Rock.—Demand continues strong 
and prices on existing contracts have been 
reduced as a result of reductions in the price 
of fuel oil during the last month. 

Superphosphate-—There is a definite shor- 
tage of superphosphate in certain manufac- 
turing centers in the southeast with shortages 
developing in certain areas of the mid-west. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand in the 
southeast is tapering off and some manu- 
facturers report that producers of sulphate 
of ammonia are approaching them regarding 
their next season’s needs. Prices remain firm 
and the available quantities are being ab- 
sorbed. 

Ammonium WNitrate—Demand continues 
strong with supply inadequate resulting in 
tight market conditions. 


California Fertilizer Sales 
The California Department of Agriculture 
has reported that sales of fertilizers during 
the final quarter of 1948 totaled 130,558 
tons. Mixed fertilizers accounted for 47,136 
tons, the remainder being single fertilizer 
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WHAT WILL THE /%| SPRINGTIME BRING? 


Promise of rich abundance? 

Or warning of failure? 

In large part that will depend 

upon the care and skill with which 
the soil has been replenished and 
enriched by the right fertilizers. Many 
of the best of these are compounded 
with Sunshine State Potash, a product 
of New Mexico. For potash is not 
only a soil nutrient, but a crop 
strengthener as well—helping to 

resist disease and drought. Through 
its wise use the farmer may look 
forward with confidence to 

continuing abundant yields. 
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Mor ney HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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materials. The latter included: sulphate of 
ammonia, 18,317 tons; normal superphos- 
phate, 17,667 tons; ammonium nitrate, 10,- 
101 tons; ammonium phosphate-sulphate (16- 
20-0), ‘7,330 tons; treble superphosphate, 
4,611 tons; calcium nitrate, 3,531 tons; 
calcium cyanamid, 2,866 tons; activated 
sewage sludge, 1,710 tons; nitrate of soda, 
1,553 tons; ammonium nitrate solutions, 
1,454 tons; muriate of potash, 1,015. Liquid 
mixed fertilizers accounted for 2,601 tons. 


Extra Potash Boosts Arkansas 
Cotton Yields 


Need for balance in fertilization for cotton 
production was clearly shown last year on the 
McWilliams farm in Hempstead Co., Ark. 

As an experiment, Mr. McWilliams divided 
one of his cotton fields into two parts, relates 
Assistant County Agent Byron Huddleston. 
Both plots had the same type soil and both 
received the same treatment, except that on 
one field he applied 200 pounds of 5-10-5 
complete fertilizer and 75 pounds of 60 per 
cent potash per acre. On the other half, he 
used only 200 pounds of 5-10-5. The field 
receiving 75 pounds extra potash produced 
519 pounds of lint per acre, as compared to 
350 pounds on the plot that did not receive 
additional potash. 

In another test, one plot received 100 
pounds of 60 per cent potash in addition to 
the 200 pounds of 5-10-5 per acre. Another 
plot received no extra potash. The one re- 
ceiving additional potash yielded 1,280 pounds 
seed cotton per acre, as compared to 800 
pounds on the plot not receiving any extra 
potash. 

Grade of the cotton produced on the plot 
receiving 100 pounds extra potash was one 
and one-sixteenth, while grade of the other 
cotton was one and one-thirty-second. 


More State Fertilizer Legislation 


Kansas 


The bill introduced in the Kansas legis- 
lature to eliminate tax tags and stamps and 
substitute the report ‘system of paying the 
inspection fee passed both houses and has 
been signed by Governor Frank Carlson. 
The Kansas law was changed in other respects 
to conform as nearly as possible to the model 
fertilizer law which is recommended by the 
Association of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials. The registration period is changed 
to a fiscal year basis, and the tonnage reports 
are to be filed semi-annually. 


Colorado 


A new act known as the “Commercial 
Fertilizer Law of 1949’’ (S-761) has been 
introduced in the Colorado Legislature. No 
radical change from the present law is noted 
except a 20 per cent minimum plant-food 
requirement unless 25 per cent of the nitrogen 
content is in water-insoluble form, in which 
case the nitrogen is to be guaranteed ‘Total 
Nitrogen,” “Organic Nitrogen,” and ‘‘Water- 
soluble Nitrogen.”” At the same time other 
provisions of the bill recognize only water- 
soluble nitrogen. The minimum plant food 
content of superphosphate is 18 per cent. The 
Act is to be administered by the Director of 
Markets in place of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Texas 


A bill (H. B. 574) has been introduced 
which would repeal the requirement in the 
present law that inspection tax tags be 
attached to containers of fertilizer and sub- 
stitutes a requirement for the payment of 
an inspection fee of 25 cents a ton on the 
basis of quarterly reports on the amount and 
kind of each fertilizer sold or distributed for 
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FULTON MULTIWALL 
PAPER BAGS 


— any size, all types — pasted or 
sewn bottom, open mouth or valve. 
Fulton Multiwall Bags are. of the 
uniform high quality you would 
expect a new modern plant to pro- 
duce with the seasoned experience 
of top bracket personnel. We invite 


your inquiry. 
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—you don’t 
use them 


but “Zoe WPPL BAGS 
will keep your product dry! 


These bags are made from burlap or cotton goods 
laminated with a waterproof adhesive to a special quality 
crinkled kraft paper. The result is a sift proof and moisture 
proof package that is much stronger than an unlined 
textile bag. 


For all export shipments and for domestic shipments of 
hygroscopic materials, Fulton WPPL (Waterproof Paper 
Lined) Bags are the ideal package. Many manufacturers 
are using them for lawn and garden mixtures, top dressers, 
and other special fertilizers. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e St. Louis e Dallas e Kansas City (Kans.) « Denver 
Minneapolis « New Orleans e Los Angeles e New York 
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sale. The bill further provides that ‘Nothing 
in this Article shall interfere with fertilizers 
passing through this State in transit; nor shall 
it apply to the delivery of fertilizer materials 
in bulk tofertilizer factories for manufacturing 
purposes only.’’ The Act is to take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 


Oregon 


Senate bill No. 287 proposes to amend the 
present law in several respects, including 
provisions for a “‘custom mix fertilizer’ and 
“custom mix agricultural minerals’ to be 
made on customer’s specifications. Both 
classes are exempted from the brand regis- 
tration fee, which fee also is reduced for 
“commercial fertilizer’ from $10.00 a brand 
to $2.00. However, a new inspection fee of 
20 cents a ton is provided. 


Oklahoma 


A bill (H. B. 323) proposes to collect an 
inspection fee of 35 cents a ton through the 
filing of quarterly tonnage reports with ap- 
propriate payments in place of the presently 
required inspection tax tags. The effective 
date proposed is July 1, 1949. 


Reed Appointed Southern Manager 
of American Potash Institute 


The American Potash Institute has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. J. Fielding 
Reed as manager of its Southern territory, the 
position left vacant upon the election of Dr. 
H. B. Mann as president. Dr. Reed will 
assume his duties on July 1 st with offices in 
the Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta. 

A native of Louisiana, Dr. Reed attended 
the Louisiana State University, receiving a 
B.S. degree in chemical engineering in 1933, 
his M.S. in 1934, and a Ph.D. degree in 1937. 
In 1939-40 he held a Rockefeller Foundation 
post-doctorate fellowship at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Returning to L. S. U., he served as 
Assistant Agronomist and Professor of Soils 
until 1942 when he accepted a position as 
Agronomist with the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and North Carolina 
State College. For two years he was in 
charge of soil fertility investigations with 
peanuts and in 1948 was co-winner of the 
$1,000 award of the National Peanut Council 
for contributions to the peanut industry. 
Since July 1948, he has been Director of the 
Soil-testing Division of the N. C. Department 
of Agriculture as well as Professor of Agronomy 
at N. C. State College. 


Dr. Reed is a member of the Soil Science 
Society of America, American Society of 
Agronomy, American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists. 


New Jersey Tonnage Increase 
in 1948 


Sales of fertilizers in New Jersey during 
1948 totaled 254,837 tons according to figures 
compiled by Stacy B. Randle, state chemist. 
This is an increase of five per cent over the 
1947 consumption of 242,789 tons. Mixed 


fertilizers accounted for 227,593 tons or a 
little less than 90 per cent of the total tonnage. 
The 5-10-10 and 4-12-8 grades showed the 
largest sales. ; 


Mixed Fertilizers Tons 


Materials 
Superphosphate 
Nitrate of Soda........-....... 


Muriate of Potash 
Bone Mea 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
All others 


Dapandante for Fifty Years - 
Mixers— Vibrating 
Pavet Mixing Sereens 
Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
and Cage Tyre Hoppers 
Tailings Acid Weigh 
Pulverizers Scales 
STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. Founded 18384 
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* MINING 


The process of mining sulphur, as developed by Herman Frasch, 
takes advantage of the fairly low melting point of sulphur (about 
240° Fahrenheit). The process resolves itself into three parts: one, 
operating a power plant that heats and pumps to the field large 
quantities of water; two, distributing the hot water through wells 
to melt the underground sulphur, and raising the melted sulphur 
to the surface; three, cooling and solidifying the sulphur in large 


vats from which it is broken and loaded into cars for shipment. 


The power plant and water reservoir, as well as the vats and 
permanent structures, are placed at some distance from the 
sulphur deposit to avoid possibility of damage from surface 


subsidence, resulting from extraction of the underground sulphur. 


MoXoloffate Mo) ol-1cehi toler Mel melal-MeohmcalcMal Kolm Zeit Mohs 
Sulphur at our Newgulf, Texas mine. Such 
mountains of Sulphur are constantly being 
built at our mines, from which shipments are 


continually made. 


— ml 
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SD New York 17, N.Y. Wie 
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Exports Drop, Imports Increase 
in 1948 
Exports 

The volume of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials exported in 1948, 2,744,000 short 
short tons, was roughly 12 per cent below that 
of 1947. The value of the 1948 exports, 
$77,685,000, was approximately 17 per cent 
lower than that of the previous year. 

The decline in outgoing shipments is at- 
tributable mainly to sharply cut exports of 
Florida high-grade hard phosphate rock and 
of Tennessee, Idaho and Montana rock. 
Exports of the former, which totaled 133,000 
tons in 1947, declined by more than 32 per 
cent; exports of the latter were more than 
halved, totaling about 592,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1,269,000 tons for the earlier year. 
Other nitrogenous chemicals and _ concen- 
trated chemical fertilizers also showed con- 
siderable decreases in quantities exported. 
Ammonium sulphate shipments, by contrast, 
were almost two and one-half times as great 
last year as the year before, and exports of 
Florida land pebble rock increased by almost 
38 per cent. Normal superphosphate exports 
exceeded those of 1947 by about 58 per cent. 


Imports 

Fertilizer and fertilizer materials imports 
totaled 1,470,000 short tons last year, an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent over the 1947 
tonnage, which in turn, had exceeded that of 
1946 by about 6 per cent. 

The largest individual item on the import 
list, sodium nitrate, registered the highest 
tonnage gain from 1947 to 1948, 721,000 tons 
having been received during the latter year 
as compared with 557,000 tons in 1947, an 
increase of almost 30 per cent.. Imports of 
phosphate materials totaled 119,000 tons 
last year, a drop of about 12,000 tons, and 
accounted for only 8 per cent of all fertilizer 
imports, as compared with 10 per cent in the 
earlier year. Calcium cyanamide imports 
also showed considerable decline, totaling 
only 116,500 tons, or 37,000 tons less than 
during 1947. Potash materials showed no 
change in volume imported, although they 
declined slightly as a percentage of total 
imports. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS AND 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS, IN SHORT TONS 


SUMMARIZED BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION FROM 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE RECORDS 


1946 


25,257 
16,185 
117,378 
6,976 


19471 
88,602 
19,920 
683,503 
8,585 


1948 


210,491 
17,151 
627,614 
9,352 


EXPORTS* 
Ammonium sulphate 
Sodium nitrate 
Other nitrogenous chemicals... ... 
Nitrogenous organic waste 





165,796 
116,643 
379,711 

1,033 
211,953 


864,608 800,610 
133,073 
436,051 

1,911 


1,269,112 


Total Nitrogenous Materials.. . 
Florida: High grade hard rock.... 82,295 
Land pebble rock 600,055 
Other rock 944 
Tenn., Idaho and Montana rock.. 592,018 





709,340 
167,376 
102,932 
1,139 
‘980,787 
78,257 
18,565 
96,822 
3,765 
16,399 


Total Phosphate Rock........ 1,275,312 
Normal superphosphate 399,345 
Concentrated superphosphate..... 29,436 
Other phosphate materials. ...... 1,123 

Total Phosphate Materials. . . .1,705,216 
Muriate of potash...............5.% 84,244 
RRR oS Bk conn os oc 19,936 

Total Potash Materials 104,180 
Concentrated chem. fertilizers. . 34,551 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures. ..... 35,372 


1,840,147 
257,279 
25,294 
1,265 
2,123,985 
85,779 
17,161 
102,940 
72,017 
19,157 





SE ee 2,743,927 3,118,709 1,263,569 

IMPORTS 
Ammonium sulphate 
Ammonium nitrate mixtures. 
Calcium cyanamide 
Calcium nitrate 


105,887 101,558 
100,564 
116,504 153,764 
9,761 8,848 
32 0 
3,355 4.109 
720,963 556,525 
108,228 105,189 
7,981 8,407 
Castor bean pomace 0 110 
Fish scrap and meal. 5,157 1,980 
Other nitrogenous materials 14,689 12,452 
Total Nitrogenous Materials...1,193,121 1,065,196 


114,398 
99,414 


142,213 
1,039,928 





Bone phosphates 61,611 75,297 55,284 
Normal superphosphate 3,026 6,638 2,754 
Concentrated superphosphate..... 590 156 40 
All other phosphates...........- 53,908 48,694 66,908 

Total Phosphate Materials.... 119,135 130,785 142,986 
Muriate of potash 25,604 35,284 3,452 
Other potash materials 11,911 12,531 4,924 

Total Phosphate Materials.... 47,515 47,815 8,376 
Other fertilizers. 110,554 98,886 98,584 





Grand Total 1,470,325 1,342,682 1,271,827 
*Export statistics include lend-lease and UNRRA shipments 
and also include shipments under the Army Civilian Supply Pro- 
gram after January 1, 1948. 
TRevised to include shipments under the Army Civilian Supply 


Program during 1947. 





Fertilizer Machinery 449 Acidluating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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Alex. M. Mclver & Son 


BROKERS FURFURAL 


RESIDUE 
Specializing 


SULPHURIC ACID 


The 
Nitrogenous Materials 


STERILIZED..« 
Castor Pomace 


Phosphate Rock 
Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 


Representatives 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass'n 


Bags 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-44% Magnesi Cork 


Oil Mill Products 


Heated to 350° F for several hours in the 
presence of steam and small amounts of acid, 
FUR-AG is freed from plant diseases, insects, 
seeds, and other similar contaminants. This 
is an important consideration in the selection 
of FUR-AG as the conditioner for your 
fertilizer. 

In addition, FUR-AG has the properties 
you expect in a good conditioner. It speeds 
up curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed 
goods from caking and provides bulk. Best of 
all, FUR-AG is produced and available in 
volume the year around. More complete 
information on request. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1885 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Maes 141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 





OP 6 PS Pe sO PP PS 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 


Charleston South Carolina 
Phones: 2-4627—L.D. 921—922 
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PT co 
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HURT BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. 


Diuision offices: 


Vivete 


AAA itt 


\N 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
New Orleans, La. 
Presque Isle, Me. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Havana, Cuba 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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FERTILIZER PROGRESS IN BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


(Continued from page 10) 


Ammonia Fixation. There is little or no 
possibility that important quantities of nitro- 
gen in the forms of ammonia solutions and 
anhydrous ammonia can be applied eco- 
nomically as fertilizer directly to the soils of 
the Bizone in the near future, if at all. Use 
of nitrogen in this manner has never been 
practiced in Germany, and facilities are en- 
tirely lacking for the distribution and han- 
dling of such forms of nitrogen and for their 
application to the soil. Other obstacles in- 
clude the small size of the farms and the ad- 
verse topography of much of the land. Resort 
must continue to be had, therefore, to con- 
version of the ammonia into solid forms. 

Practically the entire Bizonal output of 
byproduct ammonia is marketed in the form 
of ammonium sulfate (21% N) manufactured 
at the coke plants. The synthetic ammonia, 
on the other hand, is converted into several 
products containing part or all of the nitro- 
gen in the form of nitrate. These products 
and their approximate compositions are listed 
in Table V. The production of sodium nitrate 
is entirely in connection with the clean-up of 
tail gases in nitric acid manufacture. The 
calcium nitrate, produced only at Héchst, 
has the composition: Ca(NOs)2 82.5%, 
NH,NO; 4.8%, and H.O 12.7%. The am- 


TABLE V. COMPOSITION OF SYNTHETIC 
AMMONIA FERTILIZERS PRODUCED 
IN THE BIZONE 
P05 % K,0, % 


Product N, % 





Ammonium nitrate-calcium 
carbonate mixture (kalk- 
ammonsalpeter)" 

Calcium nitrate (kalksal- 
peter) . 

Ammonium ‘sulfate- nitrate 
(ammonsulfatsal peter)”. . 
Sodium nitrate a emenenl 
peter) . Gs vistas 

Nitrophoska . . : 

Kamp fertilizers......... 


20.5 
15.5 
26.0 
16.0 


12.0 
8.0 


10.0 20.0 
8.0 6.0 


1Often referred to as calcium ammonium nitrate and 
commonly called Cal-Nitro in the United States. 

2Also known as Leunasalpeter, Montansalpeter, and 
Leuna-Montan. 


monium nitrate raises the melting point from 
40° C to 95° C and makes it possible to 
spray-granulate the product (37, 38). There 
are no facilities for manufacture of urea in 
the Bizone, and no installations of such facili- 
ties are programmed. Urea is made, however, 
at Oppau, French Zone (J7, 23). 

Nitrophoska is the name applied to a 
group of compound fertilizers the prepara- 
tion of which involves treatment of phosphate 
rock with nitric acid or mixtures of nitric and 
sulfuric acids, neutralization with ammonia, 
and addition of potassium chloride (9, 58, 64). 
A wide range of compositions is possible. 
The example given (Table V) is that of the 
product which will be manufactured at 
Hochst beginning in 1950-1951. The Nitro- 
phoska currently made at Oppau, French 
Zone, has the composition: N 10%, P.O; 
8.5%, and K,0 18%. 

The compound fertilizer made by Chem- 
ische Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H., Kéln-Kalk, 
is known as Kamp. The process involves 
ammoniation of superphosphate and addi- 
tion of ammonium nitrate and potassium 
chloride. The grade of product may be in- 
creased to 9% N, 9% P.Os, and 7% K,O. 

Aside from byproduct ammonium sulfate, 
five ammonia fixation plants, all of prewar 
age, are now in operation in the Bizone 
(Table II). Three of the plants (Hibernia, 
Ruhr-Chemie, and Victor) have coexisting 
facilities for manufacture of synthetic am- 
monia. With the exception of Héchst (25), 
all the plants suffered much damage during 
the war. Facilities for ammonia fixation, 
programmed to commence operation in 1949- 
1950, will be installed at a concentrated 
nitric acid plant (Langelsheim) and possibly 
also at another such plant (Embsen) (49), 
using ammonia produced at other locations. 
Hochst, with a programmed capacity of 
40,000 tons of nitrogen in 1947-1948 and 
72,000 tons in 1950-1951, is the most impor- 
tant of the ammonia fixation plants. The 
storage capacity at Hdéchst totals some 
90,000 tons of finished products, and is larger 
by far than the storage capacity at any of 
the other fixation plants. 

With the exception of the plant of Chem- 
ische Fabrik Kalk, ammoniation of super- 
phosphate is practiced only to a negligible 
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THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
—— BROKERS=— 
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FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
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KENT MILL COMPANY 
FELIX KRAMARSKY CORPORATION 60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN I, . ¥ 
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FERTILIZERS AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 


FOR 
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extent in the Bizone. Other than for this 
plant, the ammonia-fixation program does 
not include the quantities of nitrogen that 
might be utilized in this manner. Normally, 
about one-third of the superphosphate con- 
sumed in Germany is used in mixed ferti- 
lizers and could be treated with approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of nitrogen in the form of 
anhydrous or aqueous ammonia. At present, 
however, very little mixed fertilizer is pro- 
duced in the Bizone, as its use is permitted 
only on home gardens. 


TABLE VI. PHOSPHATE 


Company 


Chemische Diingerfabrik Rendsburg?. 


Chemische —— —Carl Unbefunde & Co. 


Chemische Werke Albert’. 
Chemische Werke Rombach G. m. b. H. 
F. B. Silbermann. : : 
Gebriider Reese 

Gesellschaft fiir ; Cnn —Dr. 
Guano-Werke A. G.? gk RE eH 
Guano-Werke A. G. 1 

Guano Werke A. G.! 
Guano-Werke A. G........ 

H. Stodiek & Co., A. G.'.. 

H. Stodiek & Co., A. G 


Phosphatfabrik ee m: bi... . 


Siid-Chemie A. G. 1. . 
Superphosphatfabrik Nordenham A. G. 


FERTILIZER FACILITIES IN THE 


Superphosphate 


Heinz Gehm!. 


Phosphate 


Four types of phosphate fertilizers are pro- 
duced in the Bizone, namely, superphosphate, 
basic slag, Rhenania- -type phosphate, and 
compound fertilizers. The plants are listed 
in Table VI, while Table VII shows the ex- 
pected plant capacity and production of the 
different kinds of phosphates for the fiscal 
years 1947-1948 and 1950-1951. The plant 
capacities programmed for 1947-1948 and 
1950-1951 are only 46.and 68 per cent of the 
respective Bizonal requirements for PO, 


BIZONE 


Location of Plant 


Rendsburg, Schleswig-Holstein 
.. Melle, Hannover Provinz 
Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Hessen 
Oberhausen, Rhein Provinz 
Offingen, Bayern 
Bodenwerder, Hannover Provinz 
Niirnberg-Doos, Bayern 
Harburg, Hannover Provinz 
Krefeld-Linn, Rhein Provinz 
Liibeck-Danischburg, Schleswig-Holstein 
Vienenburg, Hannover Provinz 
Loéhne, Westfalen 
Kaarst, Rhein Provinz 
Schlebusch, Rhein Provinz 
Nienburg, Hannover Provinz 
Heufeld, Bayern 
Kelheim, Bayern 
Nordenham, Oldenburg 


Rhenania- “0 ene 


Kali-Chemie A. G 
Vereinigte Aluminum Werke A. G.'.......... 
Hiitten-Chemie G. m. b. H.§........... 


August Thyssen Hiitte A. G.. 
Dortmund-H6rder Hiittenverein A. .. 


Eisenwerk Gesellschaft Maximilianh iitte m. . b. ee 


Hiittenwerk Dortmund A. G.. 

Hiittenwerk Haspe A.G......... 

Hiittenwerk Horde A. G Eee eg is 
Hiittenwerk Huckingen A.G........... 
Hiittenwerk Oberhausen A. G.. 

Hiittenwerk Rheinhausen A. G 

Hiittenwerk Ruhrort-Meiderich A. G.. 
Ilsede-Peine Hiittenwerk A. G.. 

Reichswerke A. G. fiir Erzbergbau i ii. Eisenhiitten 


Chemische Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H.°. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.?......... 


Compound Fertilizers 


Brunsbiittelkoog* Schleswig-Holstein 
Schwandorf-Dachelhofen, Bayern 
Mannheim-Rheinau, Wiirttemberg-Baden 


Duisburg-Hamborn, Rhein Provinz 
Dortmund, Westfalen 
Sulzbach-Rosenberg, Bayern 
Dortmund, Westfalen 

Hagen-Haspe, Westfalen 

Dortmund, Westfalen 
Duisburg-Huckingen, Rhein Provinz 
Oberhausen, Rhein Provinz 
Rheinhausen, Rhein Provinz 
Duisberg-Ruhrort, Rhein Provinz 
Peine, Hannover Provinz 
Wattenstedt-Salzgitter, Braunschweig 


K6éln-Kalk, Rhein Provinz 
Hochst, Hessen 


1Plant has coexisting facilities for manufacture of sulfuric acid. 
*Plant destroyed during the war; expected to be rebuilt by 1950-1951. 


3New plant, expected to be completed in 1950-1951. 


Kelheim. 


The company already has a sulfuric acid plant at 


‘Former alumina plant; commenced production of phosphate fertilizer in January, 1948. 


5Expected to commence operation in July, 1948. 


®The phosphate plant, destroyed during the war, is being rebuilt and is expected to be ready for operation 


by July, 1948. 
8-8-6 or 9-9-7). 


It will produce ammoniated superphosphate for use.in manufacture of mixed fertilizer (grade 


7A plant for production of Nitrophoska (grade 12-10-20) is expected to be in operation in summer of 1951. 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS WITH 
THIS FIVE-STEP 


PROGRAM! 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS! 
7,500,000 workers are putting more oppor- 
tunity into their futures by buying an in- 
dividual average of $20 of Savings Bonds 
per month. At maturity every $3 invested 
will pay $4. The national economy benefits 
too. Savings Bond dollars are deferred pur- 
chasing power, an assurance of good busi- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publi 


e Of the nation’s 38,000 com- 
panies employing 100 or more 
people, over 20,000 firms are 
operating the Payroll Savings 
Plan, by which employees invest 
in U. S. Savings Bonds every 
pay-day. These companies re- 
port internal benefits from the 
Plan: reduced absenteeism, low- 
er accident rate, increased pro- 
duction, better employee- 
employer relations. 

Nation-wide experience indi- 
cates that, by means of the fol- 
lowing five steps, 50% of the 
employees in your company can 
be persuaded to participate 
without high-pressure selling. 

1. See that a top management 
man sponsors the Plan. 

2. Secure the help of your em- 
ployee organizations in promot- 
ing it. 

3. Adequately use posters and 
leaflets and run stories and edi- 
torials in company publications 
to inform employees of the 
Plan’s benefits to them. 

4. Make a person-to-person 
canvass, once a year,*to sign up 
participants. 

These first four steps should 
win you 40-60% participation. 
Normal employee turnover ne- 
cessitates one more step: 

5. Urge each new employee, 
when he is hired, to sign up. 


ness during the years to come. 

If fewer than half of your employees are 
participating in Payroll Savings, you have 
a lot to gain by following this five-step 
program. All the help you need is available 
from your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division. 


of this ge by 
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(Table 1). Correspondingly, the expected pro- 
ductions are 76 and 88 per cent of the capaci- 
ties, and this relationship is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that for nitrogen and potash. As 
previously pointed out, however, the ex- 
pected production of P,O;, as well as the plant 
capacity, will fail by a much larger margin 
to meet the requirement than will be the case 
with either nitrogen or potash. The dis- 
crepancy is due chiefly to the great decrease 


TABLE VII. PLANT CAPACITY AND PRO- 
DUCTION OF TYPES OF PHOSPHATE 
FERTILIZERS IN THE BIZONE 


Production 
Tons % of 
P.O; Capacity 


Capacity, 
Tons P.O; 
Super phosphate? 
1947-48........ 81,500 50,000 
1948-49... 101,000 80,000 
1949-50 106,100 85,000 
1950-51. 120,900 97,000 


Fiscal 
Year! 


Basic Slag 
§ 54,000 
.. § 84,000 
.. 3108,000 
.. 3130,000 


1947-48 . 
1948-49 

1949-50. 
1950-51. 


54,000 
84,000 
108,000 
130,000 


Rhenania-T ype Phosphate* 

- 21,000 
30,000 
40,000 
49,000 


1947-48. 
1948-49 
1949-S0. 
1950-51 . 


56,000 
61,000 
63,000 


1947-48. 
1948-49. 
1949-50 
1950-51. 12,000 
Total Phosphate 
165,500 5125,000 
250,000 6200,000 
286,100 6242,000 
327,900 6288,000 


1947-48. 
1948-49 

1949-50. 
1950-51 

1Ending June 30. 

2The capacity figures are based on operation for 
one 8-hour shift, 6 days per week. 

3Estimated production. 

‘The capacity figures are based on continuous 
operation, with allowance for shutdown for repairs, 
replacement of equipment, and other normal interrup- 
tions to operation. 

‘In addition, about 8,000 tons of P20; were pro- 
duced in the form of ground raw phosphate rock for 
direct application to the soil. 

‘Not including ground raw phosphate rock for direct 
pplication to the soil. 


in production of basic slag since the war. 
Thus, it is estimated that the Bizonal pro- 
duction of basic slag in the fertilizer year 
1938-1939 amounted to 362,300 tons of 
P.O; (43, 44), as compared with only 54,000 
tons in the fiscal year 1947-1948 and an ex- 
pected production of 130,000 tons in 1950- 
1951. This situation results, of course, from 
the greatly lowered output of steel to which 
the production of basic slag is inseparably 
geared. The present Level of Industry Plan 
for the Bizone restricts steel production to a 
quantity much below the output in 1938-39. 

Phosphate fertilizers were formerly made 
from elemental phosphorus manufactured by 
the electric furnace process in a large plant 
at Piesteritz and in a very much smaller one 
at Bitterfeld, both in the Soviet Zone (7, 9, 
36. 48, 54, 55, 58, 64). The Piesteritz plant 
has been dismantled since the close of the 
war. In addition to phosphate fertilizers, 
Germany had a fair-sized industry for pro- 
duction of technical and industrial phosphates 
by the electric furnace and sulfuric acid proc- 
esses (7, 36, 48, 54, 55, 56, 67, 73, 74, 80). 

Although Germany has no commercial de- 
posits of phosphate rock the world position 
as regards this material is such that only 
minor difficulty, if any, should be experienced 
in meeting fully the Bizonal requirements. 
Currently, the Bizone is adequately supplied 
with raw phosphate. Much of the material, 
however, is low grade, which results in de- 
creased plant output of available P.O; and 
excessive consumption of sulfuric acid and 
other chemicals. 

(To be continued) 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta; Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & San, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ! . 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 


‘ 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
{NSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
M ACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank.R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II!. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach: Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II]. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
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Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill 
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Davison Chemical Corp , The, Balto, Md 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Huber Co., L. W.. New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 


Jaite Company, The Jaite, Ohio.. 
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Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa 
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Kent Mill Co;, Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City : 
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U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
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United States Potash Co., New York City..... 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS jx 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 


phate Gases. Made for “full” Me vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and . 
“Everdur.” We also make oe THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog’” Nozzles in Brass on 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays ~ 
moray wubpharie acid pine Mt | | GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. Pt eT SeRATO PRED 
. “os . iis eee: Hg Somgam, 

Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate : 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
rt Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 

















WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2. MD. 
Chemists : 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition cqntaining complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY Urataveiraas. PA. 
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You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day’s abnormal market— when you deal with P.C.A 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


a 


Service ... we make every effort to give you 
the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 
patience are greatly appreciated. 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


. 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 


.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
ru OF-Taloll-tam=10li(ollal-au a0 dr- lal ¢-paet- 
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Fertilizer in St, Regis Multiwal 
aper bags i, WEATHER. 
g4 FE! Showers 


No back-breaker, two-man bags 
for me, Multiw Ss Carry easily 
and empty clean, 

™ = oe 7 eee ees 
Fertilizer Packed in Sp. Regis 
Multiwaly Paper Bags Pays me 3 
Ways: They’re li hter—easier to 
lift—they occupy little s ace in 
the barn, and they're ready for 
use at any moment, 


Tt will be the same Story with you! You’l] find 


ese same advan » Using mItiwal] Paper bh 
for fertilizer—pins some new ones of your Own, 


Co. ost. re Gis 
Peg tai AGS 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 

(Sales liary of Se, Regis Paper 








